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Credit Unions Gain 


Bigger Percentage of Loans 
THE PERCENTAGE of the total outstand- 
ing installment loan volume held by 
credit unions shows a trend upward. 
In March the Federal Reserve report 
indicates that credit unions held 9.2 
percent of the outstanding loan vol- 
ume and with monthly increases since 
March. In July the figures reach 9.8 
percent. During the pre-war peak of 
loan volume in 1941, credit unions 


held 12.24 percent of the loan volume.. 


Juty LoAN VoLuME UP 9 MILLION 

Credit union loari balances increased 
9 million in July. The total outstand- 
ing loan balance July 31, 1947 was 233 
million as compared to 155 million the 
previous July, and 185 million at the 
beginning of 1947. 


The Federal Reserve Board report: 


OutsTANDING CONSUMER Loans ENDING 
July 31, 1947 
(Estimates of United States Totals in 
millions of dollars) 
Pct. of Pct. of 


July July Total Total 
-1946 1947 1946 1947 
All Agencies 1588 2.374 100.0 100.0 
Commercial Banks 744 1,223 46.85 51.5 
Small Loan 
Companies 512 649 32.2 27.4 
Credit Unions 155 233 9.75 9.8 
Industrial Banks 96 148 6.1 6.2 
Industrial Loan 
Companies 81 121 5.1 5.1 


Cashing Leave Bonds 


Crepir UNIONS, that are already quali- 
fied as paying agents for United States 
Savings Bonds, are automatically 
qualified to cash Terminal Leave 
Bonds. 


To qualify as a paying agent, the 
credit union must maintain an office 
open daily during regular business 
hours, and be qualified by the Federal 
Reserve Bank in the district on an 
application which the bank will pro- 
vide. 

Reimbursements for rendering this 
service are based on the rate of 15c 
for each terminal leave bond up to the 
first 1,000 bonds and 10c for all over 
1,000 bonds. This rate will apply from 
September 1 through December 31, 
1947. Thereafter, the same rate will 
apply to each calendar quarter except 
that both Savings Bonds and Terminal 
Leave Bonds may be grouped together 
in one class for determining the num- 
ber of bonds cashed. : 

Any publicity concerning the re- 
demption of these bonds must be ap- 
proved before publication by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury or the Federal 
Reserve Bank in the district, where 
the credit union is located. 

Before your credit union qualifies 
to cash these bonds, it may be well to 
consider: the number of veterans in 
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your field of membership; how many 
will hold their bonds; and how many 
have already cashed them. 


Best Carries Best 


THE Lire of a rich caravan owner was 
saved by a poor water vendor and the 
rich man was so grateful that he 
offered his saviour half of his goods. 

“In compassion for my dependents,” 
he said, “please choose blindly, with- 
out opening the packs.” 

The water vendor walked down the 
line of camels and indicated the packs 
he wanted. The owner cried, “You 
have chosen my most costly goods— 
worth four times what is left. How 
did you choose so skillfully?” 

The water vendor answered, “All I 
did was pick the loads on your best 
camels because I knew they would 
carry your best merchandise.” 

Which brings us to envelopes. Why 
send out precious messages, valuable 
catalogues, or anything else, in en- 
velopes that are unworthy? The con- 
tents are judged in advance by the 
appearance of the envelope that car- 
ries them.—Curtis Courter. 


Cuna Openings 


FROM TIME TO TIME Cuna has em- 
ployment vacancies to fill, both in its 
headquarters staff at Madison and in 
its field staff. And occasionally new 
positions are created. 

It is Cuna’s policy, formalized in the 
case of non-supervisory employees by 
union contracts, to promote from 
within the organization. The spirit 
of this policy takes in the whole credit 
union movement. In so far as possible 
all vacancies are filled by members of 
Cuna’s staff or by other credit union 
people. 

All credit union workers, therefore, 
who are interested in working for 
Cuna are invited to write Cuna. They 
should indicate the position or posi- 
tions they would like to fill and their 
educational and experience back- 
grounds. And they should keep Cuna 
informed of any additions to their 
education and experienee, and of any 
changes in their employment desires. 
Letters should be addressed to Mr. 
Thomas W. Doig, Managing Director, 
Credit Union National Association, 
Madison 1, Wisconsin. 


Cover Picture 


John Suominen, a Cuna Supply Cooperative 
director and for 35 years treasurer of the 
Workers Credit Union in Fitchburg, Massa- 
chusetts, receives from Cuna Supply Presi- 
dent Karl Little token of credit union move- 
ment’s appreciation for his outstanding serv- 
ice. Presentation was made at Cuna’s 
Toronto meetings (September Bridge, page 8). 
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The Rev. M. M. Ganey,. S. J., pioneer 


In British 


“THERE IS A GROWING INTEREST in credit 
unions in the Caribbean area and in 
Central America,” writes William J. 
Moore, acting managing director of 
the British Honduras Credit Union 
League, in the letter with which he 
contributed the above photos. “British 
Honduras will probably have a full- 
fledged credit union law before many 
issues of Bripce appear. A bill en- 
titled An Ordinance to Regulate 
Credit Unions was submitted to the 
Legislative Council of the colony. 
After some modifications the proposed 
ordinance will probably be made a 
law in a short time. 

“Holy Redeemer Credit Union, the 
largest in the colony, has 246 mem- 
bers at present. At its general meeting 





Sister Albertine, principal, and Sister Bridget teach thrift 
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October, 


Students of St. John’s College, Belize, 


Honduras 


in April of this year it was announced 
that during its three years of existence, 
it had loaned out $21,732, of which 
$7,292 was outstanding. 

“St. John’s College and the primary 
schools are teaching the youth of the 
colony the good habit of thrift. Credit 
unionette members will probably be 
good members of adult credit unions. 

“BripceE has already told its readers 
something of the work of Father 
Ganey in Punta Gorda, especially 
after the 1945 hurricane (October 
1946 BrincE, page 9).” 


@ Saint Francis Xavier Credit Union- 
ette, being promoted by Sister Alber- 
tine and Sister Bridget, serves the 
students of Saint Francis Xavier 


mers - 
Fe, 





British Honduras, promote credit union 


School in Corozal in the northern part 
of the colony. These Pallottine Sisters 
studied in a convent in Rochdale, 
England, the historic center of the 
consumer cooperative movement. 

@ Father McGloin, from Omaha, Ne- 
braska, was the first moderator of the 
first college credit union in British 
Honduras. Alfredo Rameriz is treas- 
urer of St. John’s College Credit 
Union. The college has 150 students. 
@ Father Ganey organized the first 
credit union in British Honduras. He 
is from Illinois. He has done much to 
interest the native Caribs in credit 
unions, and they form most of the 
membership of the St. Peter Clave: 
Credit Union in Punta Gorda, where 
he is now stationed. 

“Rainy days are frequent in British 
Honduras—both figuratively and lit- 
erally. In some districts there are 175 
inches of rain per year.” 


~~. 





The Rev. Joseph T. McGloin, S. J.. and Alfredo Ramirez 








So Much for So Many 


by Edith W. S. Hicken 


duction in the working force at 

the U. S. Naval Torpedo Station 
at Newport, Rhode Island, the five- 
day work week was adopted. 

A group of trade unionists employed 
at the Torpedo Station resolved to 
use the extra day of leisure, gained 
through the collective action of their 
union, for the promotion of some ac- 
tivity which would be of collective 
benefit to the workers in Newport. 


T: 1921, in order to prevent a re- 





Edith W. S. Hicken is manager of the 
People’s Credit Union, Newport, Rhode Island. 
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A number of things were investi- 
gated but the credit union idea had 
the greatest appeal—it was an institu- 
tion which required the organizing 
skill and group action which the men 
had learned in their union activity and 
it was founded on the cooperative 
principle which assured that its bene- 
fits would be distributed to its entire 
membership. 


Thomas A. Slavens 


This idea was fostered by the late 
Thomas A. Slavens and shared by six 
of his Torpedo Station associates— 
Charles H. McManus, Herbert F. 





Williams (deceased) , Thomas F. Mari- 
arty, William J. O'Neill, James A. 
Murphy, and Thomas D. Short (de- 
ceased). These seven men pledged 
five dollars each and the People’s 
Credit Union secured its charter on 
March 6, 1922 and began business on 
April 3, 1922. 

Then started the slow detail work of 
building our credit union. Officers 
were elected and committees ap- 
pointed. With the original capital of 
thirty-five dollars it was impossible 
to open an office. An appeal was made 
for help and thirty-five Torpedo Sta- 
tion employees pledged weekly con- 
tributions to take care of essential 
expenses. A small one-room office was 
rented on the second floor of the 
Auditorium Building at 166 Thames 
Street. 

For the first two years business was 
conducted by the officers in their 
spare time. The office was kept open 
each evening from 7 p.m. to 9 p.m. and 
all day Saturdays. Each officer and 
committee member took his turn at 
the office. The credit committee met 
three times each week to consider 
applications for loans. No salary was 
paid to any officer or committee. All 
worked to develop an_ institution 
which would be of collective benefit 
to all. 

The employees at the Torpedo Sta- 
tion and the people in Newport 
County were quick to see the value 
of the credit union movement. The 
growth of business necessitated the 
employment of two full time workers, 
which permitted the office to be open 
all day. Expanding business required 
additional space and a suite of three 
rooms was rented on the same floor. 


Bank Building Bought 


Our assets grew larger each year 
and still larger quarters were needed. 
In 1937 the former home of a local 
bank was purchased (see cut). After 
extensive renovations, the credit union 
occupied the first floor, on which is 
located a large modern vault equipped 
with safe deposit boxes. The Federal 
Employment and Unemployment In- 
surance Commission’s office is on the 
second floor and the Machinist Union 
is on the third floor. The entire build- 
ing is being used in the interest of 
the workers of Newport County; to 
help the worker to organize and co- 
operate in order that poverty may be 
driven from our community and life 
be made worth living to all. 


Over $2,500,000 in Assets 


The credit union today has assets 
of over two and a half million dollars, 
of which a large part is invested in 
U. S. Government bonds and real 
estate located in Newport County. 
Our, membership is over 5,200 and we 
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have ten people employed in our office. 

Although The People’s Credit Union 
has grown in size and assets, we have 
not outgrown nor forgotten the pur- 
pose for which we were organized. 
Our credit committee still meets three 
times a week and we attribute our 
success to the unselfish devotion and 
loyalty of its officers who have served 
through the years, as they did in the 
beginning, without remuneration; and 
who themselves say, they are fully 
compensated in the knowledge that 
their organization has been able to do 
so much good for so many. 


Honor Roll of Service 


The officers of The People’s Credit 
Union are as follows: Charles Hicken, 
president; Donald E. Spears, vice 
president; Henry J. Kelly, clerk; 
Clarence Curley, treasurer; Edith W. 
S. Hicken, assistant treasurer; and 
John J. Jackson, assistant treasurer. 

The directors are Mr. Hicken, Mr. 
Spears, Mr. Kelly, Mr. Curley, Mr. 
Jackson, Timothy J. Abbott, William 
Gerrie, Thomas I. Slavens, Stanley W. 
Hetherington, George R. Lutz, John 
W. Thompson, and Henry E. Madden. 

The credit committee members are: 
John F. Dring, chairman; C. Francis 
Winters, and Albert Rick. 

The supervisory committee mem- 
bers are: William Nimmo, Joseph S. 
Lehane, and Norman R. Langley. 

Mr. Hicken, Mr. Dring, and Mr. 
Winters have served continuously 
since 1923. Mr. Hicken was vice presi- 
dent for over 23 years. He became 
president on July 25, 1945, upon the 
death of Tom Slavens, who had been 
president since the credit union’s 
organization. 

Edith W. S. Hicken is manager; 
Mary G. Williams is assistant mana- 
ger. 


Mortgage Burned 


City’s Banks Present Flowers 


“TWENTY-FIVE YEARS of continuous 
growth were recognized as_ the 
People’s Credit Union celebrated its 
birthday with a mortgage burning, 
speaking program and entertainment 
at Rogers High School Wednesday 
night,”’ noted the lead off paragraph of 
a featured story in the Newport, 
Rhode Island News of April 24, 1947. 

“The auditorium was taxed to its 
capacity with the gathering estimated 
at over 1,200. Flowers presented by 
the city’s banks decorated the stage. 
(Italics by Bripce.) 

“Charles H. Hicken, president of 
the credit union, outlined the purpose 
of the gathering, paid tribute to the 
late Thomas A. Slavens, organizer and 
president until his death in 1945; to 
Thomas D. Short, a director and 

(Continued on page 22) 
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25 YEARS OF SERVICE 


NOT FOR PROFIT 
NOT FOR CHARITY 


BUT FOR SERVICE 


TEACH YOUR DOLLARS TO HAVE MORE CENTS 


Under 





Umbrella 


Over 5,000 Members —— Let’s Make it 10,000 


Full page advertisement in Newport, Rhode Island paper helps celebration 


Virginia Corsair by the first safe. Beverly Barry by the present safe. 








Strike Crisis “353 





Sone a ees 


| Spurs Growth 


Credit union proves value to employees and management 


HIS IS A STORY of how to in- 
crease credit union membership, 
the hard way! 

The Dallas Texas Telephone Federal 
Credit Union ran afoul of a nation- 
wide strike, lasting for a period of six 
weeks, and came out battle-scarred 
but undefeated, with a gain in mem- 
bership of 450, loan balance increase 
of nearly $40,000, and a knowledge of 
its membership’s problems never to be 
forgotten. 

Possibly our greatest lesson was the 
fact that credit union officials cannot 
afford to take a complacent attitude 
toward the desires of its membership. 
A nation-wide labor strike is one thing 
that can change your mind in this re- 
spect rather suddenly. Rude awaken- 
ings may come so thick and fast they 
mold themselves into one, leaving 
your credit union officials at the top 
of the whirling mass with the re- 
sponsibility of solving unfamiliar 
problems on short notice and amidst 
confusion. 


Take It From Us 

Of course, we were aware of the 
impending telephone strike, due to 
start on April 7th, but, we had made 
no preliminary provisions for meeting 
any unusual problems, other than an 
abnormal amount of withdrawals from 
share accounts which we had ex- 
pected. We had, more or less, planned 
to be “open for business as usual,” but, 
take it from us that slogan is definitely 
no good in a time like that. 

We “opened for business as usual” 
Monday, April 7th, with the idea, that 
in addition to share withdrawals, we 
would be able to catch up on a num- 
ber of little things we had been post- 
poning or had not had time to do. 
Things went rather smoothly that day. 





A. E. Pugh is treasurer cf the Dallas Bell 
Telephone Credit Union, Dallas, Texas. This 
article is reprinted from the Texas Credit 
Union League Bulletin. 





by A. E. Pugh 


giving us a false sense of accomplish- 
ment. 

Tuesday, however, was a different 
story. 

About noon of that day, I received 
a telephone call from Mr. Berkley, 
chairman of the credit committee, who 
was at the union headquarters. Mr. 
Berkley asked, “What are we going 
to do about all these loan and share 
withdrawal applications?” 

“You haven't got so many that we 
can’t bring them back to the credit 
union office here, ‘process’ them this 
evening and tomorrow morning, have 
you?” I asked. 


Rude Awakening No. I 
“If I take 


are waiting 
“I won't be 
row!” 

Thus was born “rude-awakening” 
number one and we realized that the 
membership was carrying the ball. 
Result? Within one hour after a tele- 
phonic meeting on the part of the 
board of directors, we decided to open 
a “branch office,” housed at the scene 
of the labor union’s headquarters. We 
were also to maintain our regular 
office, and do the best we could with 
both, to give maximum service and yet 
proceed with caution. 

When the strike started we had 
some $6,000 in the bank, $62,000 in 
government bonds, $37,000 of which 
were negotiable and $25,000 non- 
negotiable. Within a few days we were 
due a salary deduction check from the 
telephone company of over $12,090, so 
we opined that we could take care of 
all comers. 

From the very start of the “branch 
office” we realized that our greatest 
problem would be to take care of new 
members; they were standing in line, 
asking for money to meet rent, board 
and room, car payments, installment 
payments, utilities, baby-sitter fees, 
along with many other requests that 


all the applications that 
up here,” said Berkley, 
there by 10 a.m. tomor- 


run the gamut of the needs of work- 
ing people. 

As for the credit union’s side of the 
story, one of the main problems proved 
to be money, and to give you a better 
understanding of what actually hap- 
pened, the remainder of this story will 
be based on our “check book bank 


balance.” 


Hole in the Dike 


By the fifteenth, our bank balance 
was down to about $1,000 and we bor- 
rowed $5,000 on that date. This lasted 
three days, so we borrowed an addi- 
tional $15,000 at two percent, saying 
to ourselves that will “stop the hole 
in the dikes.” 

From the beginning, up to this time, 
we were just about letting the older 
members have whatever they needed, 
putting something of a limitation on 
the new member. At that 75 percent 
of all loans made were below $60.00. 
so you can see we were a busy little 
bunch of officials. 

The union hall was usually pretty 
well filled up. The news that money 
was available seemed to make the hall 
the logical place to be. 

Some of the new members had the 
erroneous impression that the labor 
union itself was dishing out the hard 
cash. ‘vhis was scotched from the 
first however, for each applicant was 
made to understand in no unmistak- 
able terms the operations of the credit 
union and the absolute necessity that 
every penny was to be repaid by the 
borrower. Union labor officials, of 
which there were many, provided all 
the necessary people for co-maker 
material. They offered to sign all 
notes, making the union responsible 
for repayment, but for various reasons, 
as you might understand, we chose to 
take the individual’s signature. 

On the nineteenth, our president, 
Mr. McDade, called a special meeting 
of all officers of the credit union. Mr. 
McDade made some noteworthy state- 














ments at that meeting, and, looking 
back now, we can see how fortunate 
we were in having a president of such 
sound vision to lead us. 

In order to facilitate the handling 
of so many loans, we requested the 
local labor union welfare committee to 
interview all applicants as an “un- 
official” sub-credit committee. They 
were to impress upon the borrower 
that all loans were to be made for a 
minimum amount in order that as 
many as possible might be served. 


Like a Barber Shop 


By this time rude-awakening num- 
ber fifteen was upon us. We stopped 
counting them after that. New mem- 
bers applicants were now standing in 
line to borrow money, so to stop con- 
fusion, we started passing out numbers 
to them like you do in a barber shop. 

By June 22nd we loaned over three 
thousand dollars, and by this time 
had accepted nearly 200 new members. 
We had passed out the word that we 
could use any share deposit anyone 
would care to make. Shortly one man 
deposited one thousand. On June 28th 
our bank balance was down to three 
thousand, with no end to the strike or 
loan applications in sight, we thus 
ran our borrowed money up to $27,000 
at the bank. Remember the $12,000 
we were to receive in a few days? 
Well, we would have received it all 
right, but the personnel that makes it 
out was on strike. . 

April closed with $6,462 in the bank. 
288 new members, loan balance in- 
creased from $53,784 on March 31st, 
to $79,861 at the end of April, with 
total deposits during the month of 
$5,500 and withdrawals of $8,500. 

On May Ist, however, we received 
the belated $12,000 from the company. 
Those employees not out on the strike 
had succeeded in filling another hole 
in the dikes. Also during the first nine 
days of May we received an additional 
three thousand dollars in deposits in 
answer to our distress signals to the 
members. Within that period, the A.T. 
and T. Company reached a settlement 
with their employees, so with the 
three thousand picked up, we were 
ready to make a good payment on the 
national debt, for it would all be over 
in a few days. 

There was no end to loan applica- 
tions, however, and by the time the 
whole strike was settled, which was 
about the 20th, we had already 
reached the point where most applica- 
tions were cut in half or one third. 
We did have a responsibility, you 
know, to those members who had their 
savings in the credit union. Ever 
since we started over ten years ago, 
we had adhered to the strict policy of 
immediate withdrawal on share ac- 
counts where there was no obligation. 
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No one had ever been asked to wait a 
single day for this accommodation and 
we did not intend for it to ever hap- 
pen. 


Overstuffed Check Book 


After the strike ended, we resumed 
business as usual, but “in the new 
manner.” Loan applications were al- 
most as great as during the strike, and. 
by the 29th of June, our overstuffed 
check book with the numerous stubs 
and a very few checks, pointed out 
the salient fact that our bank balance 
was now $145.94. That's almost 
$146.00 you know. 

We still had a $10,000 negotiable 
bond however, so we ran the total up 
to $37,000 at the bank on borrowed 
money and began to seriously con- 
sider other means of borrowing money 
rather than cash some of the non- 





Correction 

THE ANSWER entitled “Social 
Security” in “What About It?” 
in the September issue of Bripce 
applies only to state chartered 
credit unions. Federal chartered 
credit unions are considered in- 
strumentalities of the United 
States within the meaning of 
sections 811 (b) (6) and 907 (c) 
(5) of the Social Security Act. 
Accordingly, the taxes imposed 
under the Act are not applicable 
with respect to Federal credit 
unions and their employees. 











negotiables since we had had them 
long enough to be realizing almost 
thrée percent on a two and one half 
percent bond. 

May ended with the following re- 
sults. $10,859 in bank, deposited by 
members $10,078, withdrawn $8,081. 
Loan balance increased from $79,861 
to $87,235. 

Here it is almost two months after 
the strike and loan applications are 
still far above normal. We found it 
necessary to borrow $3,000 from one 
of our members in spite of the fact 
that we received an $8,000 salary de- 
duction check from the company, 
which represents about two weeks 
salary deductions. 


450 New Members 


June ended with a loan balance of 
$89,565, share balance of $118,399, 
assets and liabilities of $162,296, re- 


serve for bad loans $2,896 and un- | 


divided profits of $952, and new mem- 
ber increase of a little over 450 since 
the strike started April 7th. 

Although we feel the credit union 
did a wonderful service for its old as 


well as new members, it is also our 
opinion that possibly a greater serv- 
ice was performed for the company it- 
self. As you know the membership 
consists of both company representa- 
tives and company employees. This 
company spends considerable time and 
money on the training of its em- 
ployees. For about the first year in 
some cases and more in others a good 
deal of the employees’ time is spent 
in training. Had it been necessary for 
those non-working employees to seek 
employment in some other field, in 
which they might possibly have de- 
sired to stay, then jt amounts to a 
loss in investment on the part of the 
company. 

It is gratifying to know that we 
showed no partiality in this respect 
and made it plain to all members that 
we were not attempting to help 
promote the strike. 

We were there to perform a service 
to the entire potential membership, 
which we did to the best of our ability. 


What He Had 


NeicHsor: Did you go to the doctor 
the other day? 

Man: Yes, I did. 

Neighbor: And did he find out what 
you had? 

Man: Very nearly. 

Neighbor: What do you mean? 

Man: Well, I had $10 and he charged 
me $8. 


He Endorsed It 


THEN THERE IS THE story of the fresh- 
man who, on his first visit to the credit 
union, was asked to endorse his check, 
wrote, “I heartily endorse this check.” 





— - —_— —— 





God give us men! A time like this de- 
mands 
Strong minds, great hearts, true faith, 
and ready hands; 
Men whom the lust for office does not 
kill; 
Men whom the spoils of office cannot 
buy; 
Men who possess opinions and a will; 
Men who have honor; men who will 
not lie; 
Men who can stand before a demagogue 
And damn his treacherous flatteries 
without winking; 
Tall men, sun-crowned, who live above 
the fog 
In public duty and in private think- 
ing. 
From "The Day's Demand,” 
By Josiah Gilbert Holland 

















this housing problem. . . 


Another credit union story by Clifton Graham 


HAT’S IT!” shouted Tim to him- 
self. “Another of those trans- 
posed figures I'm always per- 


petrating ’ he 


penciled 


as he 
at the foot of 
and assured 
that the new total showed the 
individual accounts to be in balance 
It had taken 
extra hour to find the error 
and it would be another hour before 
he would get his month-end reports 
completed. It would be midnight be- 
fore he would home to Nelly’s 
welcoming and the snack she 
would have waiting for him 

“But it’s almost worth making these 
mistakes to enjoy the victory of find- 
ing them,” he mused. “It’s funny how 
I always feel as if a miracle had hap- 
pened when I find my entries balance 


grumbled wryly 
the correct total 
, , 

nis adding machine tape 


himself 


with the General Ledger. 


him an 


get 


arms 


.. Tim Jones, Miracle Man. He 
makes credit union books balance, 
sooner or later—mostly later.” 

@ 

In fact it was eleven-twenty when 
he let himself out into the cool, 
brightly moonlit October night. He 


was a “big shot” in one respect at least. 
He had been assigned a key to the 
office. 

He passed the plant night watchman 
on his way out, and later the neigh- 
borhood policeman. Otherwise he saw 


no one in his twelve-block-long walk 


home. The streets were empty and 
quiet. Most of the windows were 
dark. The moonlight was almost 
white. The shadows of the buildings 


were black. The cold air lifted his 
spirit and spurred his steps. 
Sometimes he rebelled against the 
time his credit union work took, and 
wondered if the detailed labors in- 
volved in being the treasurer of a still 


quite small credit union were worth 
the trouble they took. But he had to 
confess that he would hate to give up 
the job. There was a satisfaction in 
keeping books and in getting the 
figures to come out right. And cer- 
tainly as a pasttime it was at least as 
worthwhile as playing golf, or bridge. 
But above all it gave him a big bang 
to help people work out their financial 
problems. He had never realized how 
much personal satisfaction one got 
from helping people help themselves. 
People don’t like to receive charity, 
and the charity giver must find his 
pleasure less sweet than he expected, 
if not completely sour. But people 
appreciate the trouble one takes to 
lend a helping hand as they strive 
desparately to get themselves ahead. 


©) 


. 

In the short year and a half he had 
held this job he had proved that 
many times. Just today Mike Sanders 
had blurted out “Tim, it’s damned 
white, what you fellows have done for 
me and my family. We'll never for- 
get it.” Really they hadn’t done so 
much. Just got up in the middle of 
the night to get him into a hospital for 
an appendectomy. And then found 
that he was paying blood money to a 
loan shark and arranged a coverall 
credit union loan with payments that 
made it possible for them to live like 
human beings on their income, instead 
of like slaves. It really did not give 
him or the credit committee much 
trouble but it meant salvation to that 
family. 

That was the beauty of the credit 
union idea. Individuals, by pooling 
their money and brains and some work 
could do much for each other. And 
Tim thought that those who contri- 


buted their brains and time, as well 
as their money, received the most. He 
knew he was receiving invaluable ex- 
perience as well as intangible satis- 
factions. 

The thoughts streamed through 
Tim’s mind as he walked. No longer 
was he aware of the moonlight, or the 
shadows or the stinging air. He hardly 
knew when he crossed the last streets 
before he reached his house. 

He had a hunch his credit union 
work was going to lead him into a 
sidetrack that might prove very in- 
teresting and give him more valuable 
experience. 
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Something had to be done about this 
housing problem. They were making 
too many loans to help their members 
get housing that cost too much for too 
little. They had to have the houses, 
but even so he wasn’t at all sure the 
credit union was doing them a good 
turn when it helped them get tied up 
with a debt which at best they could 
only pay by doing without other liv- 
ing essentials; and fer houses that 
were poorly designed and poorly built, 
in sardine-crowded, bleak neighbor- 
hoods. 

It was acrime. And he wasn’t play- 
ing with words when he said “crime.” 
He did not see how so many people 
had the guts to exploit so many other 
people as they did, just because they 
could get away with it. 

What we ought to be doing is to help 
people, in some manner, to find their 
way out of this difficulty—just as 
credit unions help people find their 
way out of their financial difficulties. 

And doggonit, isn’t this fundamen- 
tally a financial problem? Couldn’t 
credit unions, or at least credit union 
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members, take the leadership in chal- 
lenging the defeatism that is being 
spread around whenever and wher- 
ever housing is discussed. If we could 
build fifty million planes during the 
war, we can certainly find a way of 
building fifty million low-cost decent 
houses now, and find a way for the 
average wage earner to buy them. 


e 


Certainly the credit union, as its 
members’ financial agency, had an in- 
terest in seeing that its members in- 
vested their housing money wisely— 
that they got good houses and did not 
mortgage too much of their incomes 
for them. In fact it seemed to him 
that no other financial agency was 
looking at the problem from the point 
of view of the people at all. It seemed 
to him that all the rules of the lending 
agencies and the builders were de- 
signed to get as much from the buyer 
as possible, and still have a safe in- 
vestment. Wouldn’t everybody be 
better off if they started to think from 
the point of view of the buyer. People 
would be happier, be better citizens, 
and have more to spend for other 
goods and services which are essential 
in a sound economy. 

Therefore why not look at it from 
the cooperative angle? Why not take 
a cue from the house raisings of 
pioneer days? Then neighboring fam- 
ilies helped each other build their own 
houses. They did the work them- 
selves. 

Of course Tim felt too that that they 
should be able to make use of the 
latest knowledge and materials in 
building all houses, not only those of 
the higher income families. Plenty of 
space, plenty of lawns and trees and 
flowers, plenty of windows, good de- 
sign, labor-saving machinery—a place 
to live happily—these our modern 
genius and our will-to-do, which has 
made Americans so successful in so 
many fields, could provide all walks 
of life. 

“So what?” Tim prodded himself as 
he turned the last corner. Well, that 
would take some thinking and some 
planning and some doing. First he 
would try Nelly’s patience further 
by flooding her with his streaming 
thoughts on the subject as he ate that 
snack, which come to think of it would 
be welcome. And if he could judge 
from past experience with these think- 
ing jags, he would be helping people 
build their own houses for hours, or 
for at least many minutes, after Nelly 
was snugly asleep beside him. 
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Then he’d have to get other mem- 
bers interested and they’d all have to 
see the importance of doing the job, 
and they’d have to grasp and hold on- 
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to the idea that people like them, that 
they, planning and working together, 
could lick the problem. It disgusted 
him, the way people say Americans 
can do anything if they set their mind 
to it, and then deny that Americans 
can work together for the common 
good if by doing so they may encroach 
upon the preserves of some special 
interest. Where would automobile 
production be if, in the early days, the 
plaints of the horse raisers and buggy 
manufacturers had been heeded? As 
far as that went Tim did not feel that 
Americans had any monopoly on do- 
ing things, although they did have 
reason to be proud. But they could 
learn things and methods from other 
peoples too. 

But to get back to their housing 
program, then they would have to ex- 
plore the field, by reading and cor- 
respondence and even, very likely, by 
some travel. He had already done 
some reading on the subject. Enough 
to know that it had already inspired 
much thinking and planning, and some 
action—although most cooperative 
housing so far had been built by gov- 
ernment or other agencies for the oc- 
cupants. 

He was sure that the plan they 
wanted would be one that made best 
use of factory-made parts, which 
might be easily assembled by unskilled 
workers into attractive, easily cared- 
for homes which had a maximum of 
modern conveniences and comforts... 
in other words a plan that made full 
use of the so-called Yankee ingenuity 
and latest developments. 

They would probably have to go 
several miles out of town to secure the 
space they would need at a reasonable 
price, but they could pool rides and 
very likely get to work almost as fast 
as they now did on the bus. For one 
thing more of them would be able to 
own autos. 
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He had heard just the other day of 
a young architect who was sure that 
houses could be built for five and six 
thousand dollars which would cost 
more than twice as much if built 


by orthodox methods. And they would 
be better houses with more use made 
They 


of present knowledge and skill. 





would make use of revolutionary prin- 
ciples discovered in building war proj- 
ects, as well as of most advanced 
architectural and community planning. 

The walls and roofs and trusses 
would be largely prefabricated, and 
could be easily assembled to fit many 
plans. The partitions would consist 
largely of storage shelves and drawers 
in factory-made cabinets. Since the 
roof would not depend upon these 
partitions for support, they could 
readily be moved around to rearrange 
the rooms as the needs of the family 
changed. A novel type of heating 
was used and plenty of indoor and 
outdoor play place was provided for. 
Included in the low price was an auto- 
matic washing machine and electric 
clothes drier, and many other features 
one would expect to find in only the 
most costly homes. 

In order to make the maximum 
savings a group of the houses would 
have to be built on the same site, with 
the on-the-site work done by the 
members of the project helping each 
other. But then much of the work 
would have already been done in the 
factory. Tim saw no reason why they 
couldn’t find a group of their mem- 


‘bers with the need, the vision, and the 


determination to do something. 
= 

Anyway, they would certainly in- 
vestigate the plan. And Tim was con- 
fident that somehow they could and 
would find a way to get their members 
good housing for a low cost. We'll 
find a way, he pledged himself as he 
turned up his walk toward his lighted 
door, the only one on the street. Sort 
of silly of Nelly to have the light on 
in this moonlight, he thought, but it 
pleased him nevertheless, as Nelly 
knew it would. 

And they did find a way to help 
their members build better homes 
more cheaply. The project had its ups 
and downs. For awhile the hurdles 
seemed truly too high. But they were 
stubborn, and persevered and in the 
end they had a little park-like com- 
munity of happy neighbors in fine 


homes. 
Remarkable 


Mr. Dopp SHOOK HIS HEAD wonderingly. 
“Just look at this suit I’m wearing,” 
he observed. “The wool was grown 
in Australia, the cloth was woven in 
New England, and the thread comes 
from India. The suit was made in 
Baltimore and I bought it in Buenos 
Aires.” 

“What’s so remarkable about that?” 
asked his friend. 

“Isn’t it wonderful,” mused Dodd, 
“that so many people make a living 
out of something I haven’t paid for?” 
—Tue ENKA VOICE. 








Here are some ideas credit unions 
have already used successfully 
Plus some BRIDGE suggestions 
which you may want to try out 
as-is or adapted to meet your par- 
ticular needs. 


As a matter of fact, credit unions 
and credit union organizations affili- 
ated with Cuna may lift any Bripce 
items freely for their publications and 
releases. All others should observe 
the copyright and obtain written per- 
mission from Bripce before reprinting 
material. Suitable credit should, of 
course, be given in the case of signed 
articles and illustrations. Bripce need 
not, however, be mentioned as the 
source of the material, although where 
it seems suitable to do so, this will be 
appreciated. 


Suggestions for Use 

We hope credit union officials will 
find these suggestions helpful in pre- 
paring informational materials about 
the services their credit union offers 
their members. These may be used— 
either without change or adapted to 
special uses—in payroll inserts, cir- 
culars, blotters, posters, bulletins, ad- 
vertisements, company house organs, 
or other appropriate mediums at hand. 

The illustrations may be traced on 
mimeograph stencils, reproduced di- 
rectly by a photo-offset process, or 
made into linecuts for the standard 
letterpress printing. 

Each release should, of course, also 
contain full directions as to when and 
where credit union service may be 
obtained. The name of the credit 
union, its location, its business hours, 
and any other helpful information 
should be given. 


Please 

Brivce would greatly appreciate re- 
ceiving copies of any and all publica- 
tions credit unions issue, so that it 
may know what credit union people 
are finding most effective, and so that 
it may pass on to others good new 
ideas developed. 


Mats Available 

Mats, from which cuts for reproduc- 
tion may be economically made, are 
available for Idea Exchange features 
when so indicated beneath the feature. 
These cost 30 cents each. Orders 
should be sent, and checks made pay- 
able, to Brince, Madison 1, Wisconsin. 
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iDEA eXCHANGE 








How Much CASH 
Do You Need NOW? 


It is easier than you think to arrange a Personal 
Loan from the Credit Union at the plant where 
you work—to take care of any emergency you 
may face! Want to get out of debt? Pay a medi- 
cal bill? A lawyer's fee? Let the Credit Union at 
your plant lend you the money. . and grant you 
easy terms for paying back while you earn 
through the year. 


CREDIT UNIONS are owned and operated by em- 
pleyes at the plants in which they are located— 
not for profit, not for charity, but for SERVICE. 
AS NON-PROFIT organizations, they offer low in- 
terest rates and convenient service for benefit of 
employees. 











Alton-Wood River Chapter 


Of Illinois Credit Union League 











One of a series of weekly newspaper advertisements found helpful. The $7.70 
weekly cost is prorated according to assets of participating credit unions. 





—i.e. 
Thankful? Sure! 

The table was bright with silver and 
linen and china, heavy with food, and 
surrounded by the hungry family. 

Gladly the family gave thanks, on 
Thanksgiving Day. 

Thanks? In these times? 

Surely they gave thanks: 

@ For each other’s companionship. 
@ For health. (Their credit union 
had financed a successful emergency 
operation for them during the year.) 
@ For a comfortable home. (Their 
credit union helped them buy it.) 

@ For a measure of wealth. (Their 
credit union had helped them build up 
their savings.) 

@ For good times together. (Their 
credit union savings plus a credit 
union loan had made it possible to 
drive to the coast this summer. 

@ For their new automobile. (Their 
credit union helped them buy it.) 

@ Fora sense of security. (They knew 
that in times of emergency their credit 
union would prove to be a friend in 
need indeed.) 


Your credit union is here to serve. 


—i.e.— 


Waldo’s Bright Idea 

“Say, you guys better know what 
you are talking about, ’cause I got a 
bright idea from what you said the 
other day,” stammered Waldo, as he 
stepped into the office. “My wife thinks 
most of my bright ideas are not so 
good, but even she likes this one.” 

“How about letting us in on the 
secret?” we asked. 

“Well, you were telling me about 
those big loans the credit union made 
and, right quick like, I thought about 
gettin’ one. You see I am paying on a 
loan down town and I have a couple 
of doctor bills,” continued Waldo, 
“and I'd sure like to pay those guys 
off and do all my business right here.” 

“How much will you need, Mr. 
Ashapaddle?” we inquired. 

“My wife and I made a list here and 
altogether it’s $178.50. She figured that 
if I took out my $12.50 I have on share 
account though, we would need only 
$166,” said Waldo enthusiastically. 

“We think you do have a good idea, 
Waldo, altho’ you shouldn’t withdraw 
your $12.50. In this way you would be 
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sacrificing your credit union member- 
ship and you must be a member in 
order to make a loan. Then, too, you 
don’t want to spoil your record of de- 
positing $2.50 each week,” we ex- 
plained. “There are other reasons, but 
you talk this over with Roger Brum- 
ble (treasurer). With his experience 
in matters of this nature, he will be 
able to make some valuable sugges- 
tions.” 

“If you think it’s okay, I'd sure like 
to talk to him,” he said, excitedly. 

“We certainly do, Waldo. Let us 
know how you come out.” 


Mr. ASHAPADDLE IS WELL PLEASED 


“Say, I talked to that Brumble guy 
about gettin’ a loan,’ Waldo said as 
he followed us to our desk this morn- 
ing, a big grin on his face. “He sure 
bro’t up a lot of things a feller like 
me never thinks of.” 

“Tell us all about it, Waldo,” we 
asked, knowing we were in for a long 
story. 

“Why, that guy gave me more rea- 
sons than you did why I shouldn’t take 
my money off’n my share account. He 
had me line up my bills and even said 
I just as well borrow enough more 
money to pay my coal bill this winter. 
He figured if I would borrow $240, I 
could clean everything up slicker’n a 
whistle, and by paying back $4 a 
week I could still keep making my de- 
posits on my share account. I’ve made 
out an application and I sure hope she 
goes through.” 

“That sounds good, Waldo. Con- 
tinue.” 

“Well,” Roger said, “if anything hap- 
pened to me, the insurance company 
would pay off the $240 loan and my 
wife would get $25, or double what I 
had on shares. By golly, it would be 
$30 now, cause I slapped in $2.50 more 
this week. Boy, what a deal!” he ex- 
claimed. “Say, one more thing—my 
wife said to be sure and ask somebody 
how much interest we would have to 
pay. It was pretty stiff on our loan 
down town.” 


“The credit union charges 1 percent 
per month on the unpaid balance. 
Waldo, which means that for the first 
month it would be $2.40. Next month 
when you have your loan down to 
$224, your interest would be $2.24, and 
so forth each month. When you have 
it all paid but, say, $100, your interest 
would amount to only $1. You check 
these rates with any other place and 
we think you will be mighty pleased.” 

“Boy, that sounds better to me than 
those rates I’ve been payin’. My wife 
will be glad to hear about this,” he 
said with satisfaction, as he started 
off for his day’s work.—Tue Frimay 
News Letter, Wood Bros. Employees 
Credit Union, Des Moines, Iowa. 
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—i.e.— 

Wise Men Say— 
@ A good way to stay poor is to pre- 
tend you are rich Cameo News. 
@ The fellow who has the most time 
to kill usually wants to kill it 
with someone who hasn’t.—SMILIN’ 
THROUGH. 
@ A plutocrat is a fellow who can get 
his hair cut a day before pay day.— 
Home Lire. 
@ I wish to see the discovery of a plan 
that would induce nations to settle 
their disputes, without first cutting 
one another’s throats. — Benjamin 
Franklin. 
@ It is courage the world needs—not 
infallibility—Sir Wilfred Grenfell. 
@ Life is the task when many share 
the toil_—Homer. 


—1.e.— 
Christmas Cash 


Count the days, they’re very few, 
Till Christmas calls for cash from 
you. 
If you need funds and want a loan, 
See the credit union; it is your own. 


—1.e.— 
A Modern Kitchen! 

You have likely wanted a modern 
kitchen installed for a few years, but 
have wondered how to pay for it. 

By arranging a loan with your credit 
union you can enjoy up to date con- 


venience while you pay for it in small 
monthly payments.—B. C. CrepirT 


UNIONIST. 
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Pleasant Trip! 

Help make their trip through life 
successful. It’s the best investment 
you can make. 

As for the money you'll need— 
don’t forget your credit union’s 
handy, friendly, confidential, low- 
cost thrift and loan service. 

Your credit union is here to serve 
you. Visit its office today. 


(Mats available; see page 10) 





Goal! Touchdown! Basket! Eagle! 
Home Run! 

Cheer-winning achievements all! 
But none so satisfying as a well-used 
credit union share account. 

You really ring the bell when you 
make deposits in your credit union 
every pay day, and borrow wisely 
from your credit union. 

See your credit union treasurer 
today. 


(Mats available; see page 10) 
—i.e.— 
Fur or Against 

We won't enter the argument over 
the relative necessity and desirability 
of buying a new fur coat. 

We're neither fur nor against. 

But we do know that if you do buy 
a fur coat you can often save real 
dough by paying cash. 

So if the decision is fur, and you 
don’t have the full cash price handy, 
then we do advise you to consider a 
credit union loan. Our friendly, 
handy, confidential, low-cost loan 
service is here to serve you. 

Of course better than a credit union 
loan—if the old coat still has another 
year of satisfactory wear in it—would 
be regular deposits in your credit 
union share account, for next year’s 
bargains. 

In either case—thrift or loan—your 
credit union is here to serve you. 


[~~ 
{ 
REAL ESTATE TAXES 
DUE ON OCT. 31ST 


For A Loan 


TWIN CITY CO-OPS 
CREDIT UNION { 
, Call NE. 2571 { 














Two-column advertisement of Twin City 
Co-ops Credit Union. St. Paul, Minnesota 
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Take Care— 

A bright future—date-wise or 
otherwise—demands much care. 

Give your budget a beauty treat- 
ment — try your credit union’s 
friendly, handy, low-cost thrift and 
loan service. 

Visit your credit union office to- 
day; and every payday. 


(Mats available; see page 10) 





—i.e. 


Facts Every Employee Should 

Know About The Credit Union 

1. Every employee is eligible to 
membership upon the payment of 
twenty-five cent membershp fee. 

2. The credit union affords a safe, 
convenient method of systematic sav- 
ings through a Pay Roll Deduction 
Plan. (Maximum of $5900 per mem- 
ber.) 

3. Permanent employees may ob- 
tain loans for any constructive purpose 
at low cost to the borrower. 

4. Members may borrow from one 
to three hundred dollars on their 
Signature Only. Amounts up to eight 
hundred dollars above share holding 
with some form of security. 


5. The credit union is the most con- 
venient place to finance that new car 
or home appliance. 


6. All profits earned by the credit 
union after operating expenses are 
paid are returned to the members in 
the form of Dividends paid once an- 
nually. 

7. Tell your fellow workers about 
» the credit union and urge them to take 
advantage of the many services it has 
to offer. 

For further information contact the 
credit union office located at 2001 
Broadway—open daily from 7:30 to 
4:30 Monday through Friday. 

Phone A-7356 or Extension 517. 

Pass This Paper Along To The Fel- 
low Next To You.—Mimeographed 
circular of Fort Wayne Works Gen- 
eral Electric Employees Federal 
Credit Union, Fort Wayne, Indiana. 
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—1.e.— 


Credit Union 


Just what is a credit union anyway? 
A credit union is a cooperative asso- 
ciation organized to promote thrift 
among its members and create a 
source of credit for useful purposes. 


The idea behind a credit union is a 
simple one. You and your co-worker 
may both need to borrow money from 
time to time, but probably won’t have 
to borrow it at the same time. Per- 
haps, he can help you when you need 
money, and you can help him when 
he needs it, but neither of you is likely 
to have enough on hand at any one 
time to make a substantial loan. So 
you can arrange with a number of 
employee friends to pool your savings 
so that any one of you can get help 
when you need it. 


A credit union is organized like a 
club, one member—one vote, with offi- 
cers elected from the membership. 


Southern States Employees’ Credit 
Union, Inc., was organized in May, 
1940, and has an enrollment now of 
almost 350 members. 


How can you become a member? 
You can purchase a share of stock for 
$5 plus 25c membership fee, as an in- 
vestment, and at any future time, as a 
stockholder member, you are privi- 
leged to obtain loans and participate 
in savings. 

What are the services the credit 
union can render? It makes loans to 
members, who are in need of financial 
assistance, at a low rate of interest. 
Repayments are made by deductions 
from the employee’s pay check. The 
length of time loans may run is con- 
trolled by government regulations. 


It encourages thrift and solicits sav- 
ings accounts from members and pays 
interest on such savings, based on the 
earnings of the corporation. 


Its members can enroll in Christmas 
Savings and Vacation Clubs. (Of 
course, no interest is paid on these 
special savings clubs.) 


The interest rate now being paid to 
members on stock is 4 percent. 


Is the credit union a safe invest- 
ment? Members are furnished a finan- 
cial statement of their credit union 
each month so that they may deter- 
mine its growth. 


All the funds of the credit union are 
protected by the State Banking Com- 
mission, an examination of the books 
is made once a year, and the officers 
are bonded. 


The owners of the credit union are 
also its customers—so it can’t profiteer. 
—Now You Work For 200,000 Farm- 
ERS, booklet issued new employees of 
Southern States Cooperative. 





credit union's friendly, 


Your 
handy, confidential, low-cost thrift 
and loan service. 

Your credit union is here to serve 
you. Visit its office today and every 
payday. 


(Mats available; see page 10) 
—1i.e.— 


Ask Your Fellow Workers 

You, as a postal employee are en- 
titled to be a member of the Hunting- 
ton Postal Credit Union. It is a co- 
gperative savings and loan institution, 
owned by postal employees, managed 
by them and it tries to help you with 
your money problems. 

It provides you a convenient place 
to deposit your savings and will pay 
you such dividends as it is able to 
earn, by lending this money to its 
members. You may sometime need a 
loan yourself. 

The best way for you to build a sav- 
ings is to resolve to save something 
each pay day. Ask your fellow work- 
ers what they think of the credit 
union. Then if you wish to join, let us 
know. We carry life insurance on all 
savings and loans.—Huntington Postal 
Credit Union, Huntington, West Vir- 
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From circular of Buffalo (New York) 
Fairmont Creamery Federal Credit Union 
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—i.e.— 


As Shakespeare Might Say It 
By A. L. Nicholas 


To owe, or not to owe; that is the 
question. 

Whether ‘tis better in the life of man 

To endure the importunities of un- 
bridled usury, 

Or by one wise act to end them, 

And by combining with a host of 
others, 

To save, and by that saving make 
secure 

Against the ills that do beset us; 

The heartaches and the worries of 
depression 

That come to those who’ve never tried 

Or sought the aid of credit unions. 


By joining one I’m helping others, 

And by that help, I help myself to gain 
anew 

That security and peace which comes 
to him whose debts are paid; 

Whose future is secure because he has 
created 

Not only tor himself, but for his fel- 
lows, 

A fountain from which flows the 
wherewithal to meet 

The slings and arrows of outrageous 


fortune. 

In time of need, a bulwark strong and 
lasting, 

Bringing nope; a better time is dawn- 
ing. 


And it by my assistance I have laid 

A stone on which to build co-opera- 
tion, 

I have not lived in vain. A brighter 
hope 

For peace is dawning. 

The end of strife; it is a consummation 
greatly sought 

To help, to work, to pray, and by those 
prayers we hasten 

Toward the day. 

—A. L. Nicholas is a member of the 
Vancouver Federal Employees Credit 
Union, Vancouver, British Columbia, 
and a pioneer leader of the British 
Columbia Credit Union League. He 
is a member of the Founders Club. 


—1.e.— 


Penny Wise 

What do you mean, penny wise and 
pound foolish? 

Sure I’m penny wise. And proud of 
it. I've never been so happy and well 
off, as I’ve been since I’ve been sav- 
ing my pennies. 

Oh, I know what you mean. It pays 
to spend money to prevent sickness 
and to buy good quality merchandise 
and to prevent deterioration of prop- 
erty. Sure, money is a tool and true 
thrift is the wise use of money. Sure, 
there is no point to saving just to be 
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saving. Sure, one should save with a 
purpose. 

But I just don’t like the tone of 
voice people toss out when they say 
“penny wise.” Because I’ve proved 
that “pound”—dollar to us—wisdom 
is based on penny wisdom. What I 
mean is, we’ve got to make every 
penny count. The more we get for 
our pennies when we buy things and 
the more pennies we save in our credit 


union share accounts—the better off 
we'll all be. 


—1.e.— 


Important Money 


One of the local loan companies ran 
an advertisement in the newspaper the 
other day under the heading of “Im- 
portant Money.” In the advertisement 
they offered to let folks “buy $350 for 
12 payments of $33.10.” Sounds cheap, 
doesn’t it? 

Take a pencil in hand for a second, 
though, and let’s look at the figures. 


Twelve payments of $33.10 total 
$397.20, which means that the use of 
that money would cost $47.20. 

Now let’s compare that with your 
credit union rates. Three hundred 
fifty dollars can be repaid in eleven 
principal payments of $30 and one 
payment of $20. Interest charges on 
such a schedule run $22.20. That's 
precisely twenty-five bucks less than 
what the downtown outfit wanted! 
And while we’re speaking of 1mpor- 
TANT MONEY, that’s it! 

Better yet, if you'll anticipate your 
need for $350, and sign up on payroll 
deduction to save it up ahead of time, 
you'll not only save the $22.50, but 
make a neat dividend on your savings 
while you're not using them! 

Figure up those charges. They’re 
IMPORTANT MONEY! 

—Your ALKALI WorkKErRS’ FEDERAL 
Crepit Union, Corpus Christi, Texas. 


@ The best of prophets of the future 
is the past.—Byron. 
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CAN YOU PASS BY A BARGAIN ? 
JOIN YOUR CREDIT UNION 


SAVE REGULARLY -- BORROW WISELY 


Drews by Catherine ¥. Rewhardi, Library Credit Onvon, Springfield, Mase 








Popular poster originated by Library Employees Credit Union, Springfield, Massachusetts. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF SHARE 


CAPITAL 


ACCORDING TO SIZE 


OF HOLDINGS, 4,973 MEMBERS, 31 CREDIT UNIONS IN 
SASKATCHEWAN, DECEMBER 31, 1945 





Members 


Share Holdings 





Percentage 





Percentage 








Size of shareholdin Number of total Amount. of total Averaze 
Nil 263 5.3 
$0.01 1.99 317 64 515 . 0. 2 
5.00 9.99 1,746 35.1 9.807 19 6 
10.00— 14.99 545 10.9 6,086 12 1] 
15.00-— 19.99 264 5.3 4,353 0.9 16 
20 00— 49.99 671 13.5 20,388 4.0 30 
50.00— 99.99 318 64 21,264 4.1 67 
100,00-—499,99 590 11.9 125,496 24.4 213 
500.00—999 99 139 2.8 90,116 17.6 648 
1000.00 —and over 120 24 235,198 45.8 1,960 
Totals and Aver 4,973 100.0 513,223 100.0 10 





Share 


Distribution Needed 


The following report was made by the Saskatchewan Department of Co- 
operation and Cooperative Development. 


THE MAIN PURPOSE of co-operative 
credit institutions is to promote thrift 
and savings habits and to provide low 
cost credit facilities to members 
through the pooling of members’ sav- 
ings. It must be borne in mind that 
these two functions of saving and 
lending are interdependent. Loans 
cannot be made until the necessary 
savings have been accumulated. In 
this article, the savings aspect of credit 
unions will be emphasized. 

Many credit union officials are 
rather worried by the number of “$5 
members.” This is a member who has 
purchased an initial $5 share and then 
left his account inactive. Evidently 
sufficient educational work has been 
done to induce the member to join a 
credit union, but not enough for him 
to maintain an active interest in its 
career. Therefore it would appear 
that more time should be devoted to 
education amongst these members. In 
the analysis of 31 credit unions for the 
study of “Co-operative and Other 
Credit Facilities in the Province of 
Saskatchewan,” 47 percent of the 
members of these credit unions held 
only 2 percent of all share capital, and 
had holdings averaging less than $6 
per member. Over half of the mem- 
bers, or more exactly 58 percent, 
owned only 3 percent of the share 
capital. Their share-holdings aver- 
aged less than $11 per member. If 
these members added a little to their 
accounts on each pay day or on receipt 
of payment for farm produce or serv- 
ices sold, their accounts would soon 
build up and the credit unions would 
be greatly strengthened. 

The tendency towards concentration 
of capital within a small group of 
members is further evidenced by the 
fact that 5 percent of the members 
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owned 63 percent of the share capital. 
To illustrate this even more clearly, 
only 2 percent of the members con- 
trolled 46 percent of the share capital, 
averaging $1,960 per member. If some 
of these members were to withdraw, 
the credit union might find itself in a 
difficult situation. For instance, it 
might not have enough liquid assets to 
reimburse the withdrawing members 
and might have to call on outside 
sources for funds. Therefore, a larger 
proportion of assets should be kept in 
a liquid form in those credit unions 
where most of the share capital is 
owned by a small proportion of the 
membership. (However, credit union 
leaders hasten to stress, such credit 
unions must take immediate steps to 
obtain a broader spread of member- 
ship savings, if they are to prosper.) 
This will act as a safety valve in cases 
of emergency, but it will also result 
in a lower interest-earning capacity 
than would be the case in those credit 
unions where share capital is more 
evenly distributed throughout the 
whole membership. Generally speak- 
ing, it is more practicable for the latter 
credit unions to invest a larger pro- 
portion of their assets in loans to 
members. These loans normally bring 
larger returns than deposits in the 
credit union society or investments in 
securities, which policy might have to 
be adopted by credit unions with a 
poor distribution of share capital. It 
then becomes apparent that a better 
distribution of share capital will result 
in higher returns and will permit a 
credit union to stand the test of 
emergencies. 

The average amount of shares held 
by 4,973 members, as shown in the 
table, is $103. However, 83 percent of 
the members have share holdings 


averaging less than $67. If this 83 per- 
cent could gradually deposit more 
money to their accounts this disparity 
between the few who have large share 
holdings and the many who have small 
holdings, could be alleviated. Not 
only is this necessary to strengthen the 
credit union but also to improve the 
position of each individual. They 
would have a cushion of savings to 
fall back on in emergencies such as a 
bad harvest, sickness, or economic 
recession. We are now in a period of 
comparatively high prices and fairly 
stable employment. Now is the time 
to build up savings, not only for the 
individual’s security, but also to make 
each credit union as strong as possible. 
Then, if we enter a period of lower 
prices and depression our credit 
unions will be in a position to give 
assistance to members, without falter- 
ing or being placed in a very difficult 
financial position. 


Who Saves What? 


Out or EverRY 100 American families, 
65 were able to make some saving 
during 1946, reports the Survey Re- 
search Center of the University of 
Michigan in a study for the Federal 
Reserve Board. 

However more than half of the 
year’s savings were made by one- 
tenth of the population—families hav- 
ing incomes of $5,000 or more. 

About seven percent of the fam- 
ilies came out even—spending no 
more nor less than they earned. The 
remaining 28 percent spent more than 
they earned—used up past savings 
and/or went into debt. 

Hardest hit during the year were 
clerical and sales workers, skilled and 
unskilled workers, and veterans. Two 
out of every five veteran’s families 
spent more than they earned. 


Wanna Bet? 


“WE WILL GIVE YOU opps that our 
credit union does more business per 
square inch than any other credit 
union in the United States. In June 
we accepted in payments and deposits 
$16,104.43. Available floor space for 
our patrons is a rectangle 4 by 7 feet 
or 28 square feet. Our disbursements 
for the same month were slightly more 
than our receipts making a total vol- 
ume of business of more than $1,200 
per square foot or $8.33 per square 
inch. An additional file-cabinet rec- 
ommended by the auditor would re- 
duce our floor space by 3 square feet 
—meanwhile our business continues 
to increase!”—O. C. PostaLt FEDERAL 
Crepir Union News, Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma. 
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Founders Club 


New Members 


SINCE OUR LAST REPORT the following 
new members have been admitted to 
the Founders’ Club: 

John J. Ammering, Rochester Postal 
Employees Credit Union, Rochester, 
New York. : 

Donald J. MacKinnon, Sears Detroit 
Grand River Federal Credit Union. 
Detroit, Michigan. 

J. Emory Temple, W. S. R. Credit 
Union, Green Bay, Wisconsin. 

George D. Parlett, Hochschild Kohn 
& Company Credit Union, Baltimore, 
Maryland. 

W. P. Mallard, Social Security Board 
Employees Federal Credit Union, 
Alexandria, Virginia. 

E. A. McFarland, Co-op Oil Credit 
Union, Albert Lea, Minnesota. 

Harold A. Iversen, East Hartford 
Aircraft Federal Credit Union, East 
Hartford, Connecticut. 

Ben Gingold, Henry Street Settle- 
ment Federal Credit Union, New 
York, New York. 

Grant W. Folsom, Twin City Co-ops 
Credit Union, St. Paul, Minnesota. 

A. G. Marino, City Credit Union of 
Seattle, Seattle, Washington. 


What and How 


The Founders’ Club is a Cuna hon- 
orary society of credit unionists who 
have organized credit unions other 
than their own. 

To become a member one must: 

1. Be a member of a credit union. 

2. Find a group that does not yet 
have a credit union. 

3. Get it to organize a credit union 
or initiate interest in and cooperate in 
the organization of its credit union. 
(Write to your league or to Cuna for 
instructions and helpful material.) 


4. Report in writing to Mr. Thomas 
W. Doig, managing director Credit 
Union National Association, Madison 
1, Wisconsin for membership in Foun- 
ders’ Club, giving your name, the 
name of your credit union, and the 
name of the credit union organized. 
(The managing director or principal 
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administrative officer of each credit 
union league may also furnish this 
information and obtain membership 
for persons in his province or state.) 

You will receive an attractive mem- 
bership card and a pin (see cut). 


38 In August 


THE “VACATION” MONTH of August 
added 38 new credit unions, contri- 
buted by 21 states. This was 15 less 
than last month and 3 less than August 
1946. Total for the year to date is 
403 as compared with 309 for the same 
eight months last year. Pennsylvania 
took top honors for the month with 5 
reported. California and Virginia tied 
with 4 each. Michigan was fourth 
with 3 reported. Leaders of the year- 
to-date race remain the same as last 
month so far as position is concerned: 
Pennsylvania 33; California 29; On- 
tario 24; Illinois 23; Connecticut 16. 


1000 New Credit Union Drive 

One third of the drive period is now 
history and the total of new credit 
unions is 187. During the same period 
last year the total was 178. We are 
still slightly ahead of last year but by 
no means enough to be content. Seven 
leagues replaced their zeros with a 
positive score. Sixteen more remain. 
Quotas for all states and provinces are 
being established by the Organization 
and Education Committee of the Na- 
tional Board. Totals and quotas by 
districts and leagues are as follows: 
State and Provincial quotas are shown 
in parenthesis, where they have been 
reported. 

CANADIAN DIsTRICT 

Quota 150; 21 organized, or 14 per- 
cent of quota. 

Alberta 0; British Columbia 2; 
Manitoba 3; New Brunswick 0; New- 
foundland 1; Nova Scotia 1; Ontario 
12; Prince Edward Island 0; Quebec 
1; Saskatchewan 1. 


NORTHEASTERN DISTRICT 
Quota 125; 18 organized, or 14 per- 
cent of quota. 
Connecticut 9; Maine 0; Massachu- 
setts 2; New Hampshire 0; New York 
5: Rhode Island 0; Vermont 2. 


EASTERN DISTRICT 

Quota 150; 36 organized, or 24 per- 
cent of quota. 

Delaware (5) 0; District of Colum- 
bia (15) 2; Maryland (15) 1; New 
Jersey (25) 3; Ohio (30) 9; Pennsyl- 
vania (35) 16; ‘Virginia (15) 4; West 
Virginia (10) 1. 


CENTRAL DISTRICT 
Quota 150; 25 organized, or 17 per- 
cent of quota. 
Illinois (50) 5; Indiana (25) 5: 
Michigan (35) 9; Wisconsin (40) 6. 


MIDWESTERN DISTRICT 

Quota 150; 14 organized, or 9 per- 
cent of quota. 

Iowa (27) 4; Kansas (17) 2; Minne- 
sota (35) 3; Missouri (52) 3; Nebraska 
(12) 1; North Dakota (3) 1; South 
Dakota (3) 0. 

SOUTHERN DISTRICT 

Quota 150; 45 organized, or 30 per- 
cent of quota. 

Alabama (10) 1; Arkansas (3) 0; 
British South America (6) 0; British 
West Indies (4) 0; Canal Zone (1) 0; 
Florida (15) 4; Georgia (10) 5; Ken- 
tucky (10) 2; Louisiana (10) 3; Mis- 
sissippi (3) 1; North Carolina (20) 9; 
Oklahoma (10) 1; Puerto Rico (10) 3: 
South Carolina (3) 0; Tennessee (10) 
5: Texas (25) 11. 

WESTERN DISTRICT 

Quota 125; 28 organized, or 22 per- 
cent of quota. 

Arizona (2) 1; California (42) 15; 
Colorado (13) 3; Hawaii (11) 2; Idaho 
(3) 0; Montana (7) 2; Nevada (5) 0; 
New Mexico (3) 1; Oregon (10) 1: 
Utah (5) 1; Washington (26) 1: 
Wyoming (2) 0; Philippine Islands 1. 

Volunteer Organizers Contest 

Three more entries have been re- 
ceived since the last issue of Brince. 
Ed O’Dell of Ontario, E. H. Ludwig, Jr. 
of Illinois, and J. L. Bammerlin of 
Arizona are the newcomers. Entries 
received and credit unions reported to 
August 31 are as follows: 


George Selkirk, Ont............. 3 
Mildred Boyd, Calif.............. 2 
en 2 
ee 1 
J. L. Bammerlin, Ariz............ 1 
G. M. Mortensen, B. C......... None 
E. H. Ludwig, Jr., Ill.......... None 


This is only the halfway mark in this 
race so you have lots of time left to 
win the prize. Enter now and make 
this contest a real one. Write to the 
Organization and Education Depart- 
ment of CUNA, Madison 1, Wisconsin, 
for a free Volunteer Organizers Kit. 
Here are the simple rules of the con- 
test: 

1. Send a letter to T. W. Doig, 
CUNA, Madison 1, Wisconsin, stating 
your intention of entering the contest. 

2. Soon after the organization of 
each credit union advise Mr. Doig of 
that fact. 

3. Before March 31, 1948 send Mr. 
Doig a letter listing all the credit 
unions you have organized during the 
contest period. 

This contest runs from March 1, 
1947 to February 28, 1948. The prize, 
$100 savings bond, will be awarded to 
the person who organizes the greatest 
number of credit unions per thousand 
of population of the state or province 
wherein the organizer resides. Du- 
plicate awards will be made in event 
of tie. 











P. T. Karschnia, treasurer for 20 years 


One Desk; Much Help 


By P. T. Karscunia, treasurer Great 
Northern Railway Clerks’ Credit 
Union, St. Paul, Mnnesota. 

Ours IS AN AVERAGE credit union with 
a potential membership of about 1,200 

We were granted a state charter 
twenty years ago on St. Patrick’s Day 
1927 (March 17th); our present mem- 
bership is 867; or 69 percent of ow 
potential membership; our assets 
$291,300; our net worth (Reserve and 
Undivided Earnings) $37,900; our 
average savings per member is $278. 

We are a group of railroad workers 
operating our credit union from one 
desk, four chairs, one adding machine, 
one typewriter and two filing cabinets 
on railroad property. However, we 
have excellent employer cooperation. 
We have free desk space, therefore no 
rent to pay, and reasonable use of 
company time for assisting employees 
in financial distress (a service helpful 
to and appreciated by the company). 

We have a part time employee 
whose salary is paid by the credit 
union. Our credit union is officially 
open for business at least three hours 
each working day. One-day loan 
service is available to all members and 
emergency loans are made on request 
at any time. 

The treasurer’s day begins at 6:39 
to 7 a.m. daily except Sunday and 
usually ends with some credit union 
task at home before 9 p.m. (This is 
the deadline. Any phone call on credit 
union matters after this hour is con- 
sidered unethical.) We have granted 
9,600 loans totalling over $1,600,000. 
We have charged off about $2,000 to 
reserve for uncollectable loans (13/100 
of 1 percent). $261,900 of our assets 
are in loans to members and all loans 
are protected by borrowers protection 
insurance. 

We have never paid less than 3 per- 
cent dividend on shares nor 2 percent 
interest on deposits. 

While our record is not exceptional 


and our field for service is limited 
compared to credit unions with sev- 
eral thousand members and average 
savings of over $500 per member—if 
the average credit union in this coun- 
try could do as well as we have in the 
time we have had to do it, credit union 
membership should increase to at least 
eight million and assets to over two 
billion dollars in the next ten years. 
The future appears hopeful for the 
average credit union and the credit 
union movement as a whole. 


New $10,000 Limit 
in Loan Protection Contracts 


MAXIMUM INDIVIDUAL COVERAGE under 
the Cuna Mutual Insurance Society 
AA and AAWD Loan Protection con- 
tracts is increased from $5,000 to $10,- 
000 and from a maximum duration of 
10 years to 20 years effective October 
1 in all states and Canada except 
Michigan which is limited by law to 
$2000. A statement of individual in- 
surability is still required on loans of 
$3,000 or over. 

An amendment to the Wisconsin 
insurance laws was obtained at the 
past legislative session to make pos- 
sible this extended coverage limits. 





Once Upon a Time 


20 Years Ago in Bridge 


@ Alabama is the twenty-seventh 
state to obtain a credit union law. 
@ The Salt Lake Postal Employees 


organized first credit union in Utah.” 


Ten Years Ago in Bridge 

@ Credit union founder Edward A. 
Filene dies. 

@ In the year ending June 30 federal 
credit unions increased their member- 
ship 72 percent, their assets 153 per- 
cent, and their loans outstanding 165 
percent. 


Five Years Ago in Bridge 
@ Preview shots of Cuna’s credit 
union movie “The Credit Union—John 
Doe’s Bank” are shown. 
@ Roy F. Bergengren and Thomas W. 
Doig collaborate on new credit union 
book “The War and After.” 
@ Forty-one new credit unions are 
organized in August. 


Your Fortune 


Though I may never read your palm 
Or scan your tea cup’s dregs, 
Or touch the shiny silver coin 
A gypsy always begs— 
Without these necromantic aids 
I'll cast your horoscope— 
And let you be interpreter 
For bitterness or hope. 
For it is love that fosters love— 
As hate engenders hate, 
And each within his own heart weaves 
The pattern of his fate. 
And when they reach their common 
goal— 
The fool, the saint, the knave— 
Each learns that he received from life 
Exactly what he gave. 
—Marji Houser, Powell River Credit 
Union, British Columbia. 


@ A hungry people listens not to rea- 
son, nor cares for justice, nor is bent 
by any prayers.—Seneca. 


Rugged I ndividualism 


In Rome, about 73 B.C., a powerful 
young man by the name of Crassus, 
then 34 years old, made a fortune out 
of real estate. He had a simple system. 
He organized a fire brigade, some 590 
strong. Whenever a fire was reported, 
he and his men hustled to the scene. 
Before starting fire fighting he offered 
to buy the burning house and endan- 
gered buildings near it. Naturally he 
got the property at low figures. His 
skilled men then put out the fire. 

If his offer to buy was refused, he 
simply went off with his men and let 
the place burn. No wonder a great 
deal of Rome passed into his posses- 
sion.—Curtis Courrier. 





Field Man Wanted 


Cuna Mutual has created the rew 
position “Field Representative” to fur- 
ther, and accelerate, the growth of its 
service to credit unions and their mem- 
bers. Credit union people interested 
in filling the position are invited to file 
their applications. 

Applicants should have broad credit 
union experience, should make friends 
and work with people easily, should 
have vigorous health, and should be 
prepared to travel much of their time. 
Attractive salary. 

Applications should give full details 
and should be addressed to 


Mr. Thomas W. Doig, 
Managing Director 


Cuna Mutual Insurance Society 
Madison 1, Wisconsin 
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Needed--A Prod 


ANYONE who has had the experience 
of trying to sell a new product or 
launch a new idea is baffled at the 
slowness of people who would be 
benefited to accept what is offered. 
Apparently, it is just human nature. 
As Kenneth M. Goode tells us, re- 
gardless of the merits, man in the 
mass: 

1. Won’t look far beyond his own 
self-interest. 

2. Resents change and dislikes new- 
ness. 

3. Forgets past and remembers in- 
accurately. 

4. Won't fight for things when he 
can find something to fight against. 

5. Dares not differ from the crowd 
unless certain his difference will be 
recognized as superiority. 

6. Except in high emotion, won't ex- 
ert himself beyond the line of least 
resistance. 

7. Won't act, even in important mat- 
ters, unless properly followed up. 

Obviously, the most important fact 
to remember is that other people are 
interested primarily in themselves. 
They tie right back to the two funda- 
mental laws: self-preservation and 
self-perpetuation. Show them that 
what you have for them will give them 
greater security or enable them to ex- 
press themselves more_ successfully 
and their opposition to your idea or 
product, no matter how new, will 
dwindle and disappear. 

And always remember that changes 
will be made slowly. It is necessary to 
keep on telling people about what you 
have for them. The Law of Repetition 
must be used. People must be re- 
minded steadily, persistently, persua- 
sively. You cannot trust them to find 
out for themselves what you have. 
You must tell them again and again.— 
THE WricuT LINE. 


Here’s A Record: 


Mrs. A. Doucet of Rabbit River Co-op 
Credit Union set a record for travel 
to attend the ninth annual meeting of 
the Credit Union Federation of Sas- 
katchewan. She has her home at 
South Makwa which is in township 58 
and more than 300 miles northwest of 
Watrous. South Makwa has no rail- 
way and Mrs. Doucet travelled eight 
miles with the mail carrier to reach 
the highway where she stood in the 
sun until a bus arrived to take her to 
St. Walburg. 

From St. Walburg, Mrs. Doucet 
travelled to North Battleford, a dis- 
tance of 127 miles, by bus. Here she 
spent the night. The ninetv-six miles 
to Saskatoon were covered by train. 
In Saskatoon, hotel accommodations 
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were so difficult to find that Mrs. 
Doucet was forced to sleep on a bed 
in the Ladies’ Parlor of the Senator 
Hotel. 

She arose at four o’clock the next 
morning to catch the 5 a.m. train for 
Watrous. While at Watrous she at- 
tended every session of the conven- 
tion—Condensed from THE SASKAT- 
CHEWAN CrEpIT UNION Way. 


Supply News 


@ Calendar Banks—immediate ship- 
ments can now be made on order. 


@ Calendar Cards—1948 supply is on 
hand for delivery. 


@ Pass Books—It appears that the 
supply is now becoming normal and 
all orders can be filled promptly. The 
standard pass book will be $8.50 per 
100 less 20 percent discount to member 
credit unions and No. 15 pass book is 
out of stock and discontinued. 


Where’s the Interest? 


Sanpy MacGrecor, during a visit to 
London, lost his pocketbook. He re- 
ported his loss, and requested that the 
purse should be kept when found till 
his next visit, a month later. In due 
time he went to London again and 
was handed his property. Carefully 
he counted the money in the wallet. 
A clerk grew impatient. 

“Your money’s all there!” 
claimed angrily. 

The Scot looked at him sternly. 

“Aye, it’s a’ there,” he said. “But 
where’s the month’s interest?”—Told 
by R. M. Barrows. 


he ex- 


Gains and Losses 
BY RIcHARD GILES 


@ Women are beginning to swap 
magazines among themselves in in- 
formal or formal trading clubs to save 
money, and publishers are unhappy 
about it. 


@ Big department stores report vol- 
umes ahead of 1946 in dollar volume 
but behind in physical volume. Most 
of them expect further drop in unit 
volume, no drop in prices. They have 
cut inventories below last year, say 
quality is improving and expect “very 
satisfactory” profits, though not up to 
last year. 


q@ Out of approximately 280 prefab- 
ricated-home builders listed with the 
National Housing Agency, there are 
only 70 left now. Technical difficul- 
ties, including variations in building 
codes and local installation-charges, 


have slowed this industry down to a 
walk. One prefab manufacturer sells 
a home for $3,000 f.o.b. but finds that 
the final price to the consumer is 
often more than $10,090. Plumbing 
contractor’s charges on this house may 
vary from $360 to $650.—CoopPERATIVE 
News SERVICE. 


Round About 


the Credit Union Movement 


@ The Detroit Newspaper Industrial 
Credit Union reports over $85,000 new 
loan business during July which is a 
new record. Twenty-five automobiles 
accounted for a large portion of the 
new business. A _ regular publicity 
program, good facilities and service 
are bringing in the business. 


@ The Province of Alberta reports a 
gain of $24,000 in shares and $50,000 in 
loans for July 1947 for 186 credit union 
according to the provincial report. 





J. Orrin Shipe 


Cuna Mutual Field Representative 


J. Orrin Supe, formerly director of 
education and organization and assist- 
ant general manager of Central States 
Cooperatives, has accepted an appoint- © 
ment by Thomas W. Doig as field rep- 
resentative of Cuna Mutual Insurance 
Society. 

Mr. Shipe returns to CUNA with a 
wide background of former credit 
union experience. He began as a Cuna 
field representative in 1939 and served 
later as Bripce editor and educational 
director. In 1945 Mr. Shipe entered 
the Navy, and in February 1946 he 
joned the Central States Cooperative, 
Inc. 

Before coming to Cuna, Mr. Shipe 
was a leader of the Buffalo Insurance 
Company Employees Federal Credit 
Union, Buffalo, New York; of the 
Western New York (Officers) Federal 
Credit Union. He was active in Buffalo 
Credit Union Chapter, and a director 
of the New York State Credit Union 
League. : 
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Miraculous Years 


CiTiInc some specific figures on what 
we produced during the war, Stuart 
Chase says, in his book “For This We 
Fought: ” 

“In the five miraculous years, the 
volume of manufacturing trebled, and 
the output of raw materials rose 60 
per cent. We made 76,000 ships, 315,- 
000 pieces of field artillery, 165,000 
naval guns, 86,000 tanks, and 2,400,000 
war trucks and half traeks. Of the 
ships, 64,000 were landing craft, 6,500 
were battleships, cruisers, destroyers 
and other naval vessels, 5,500 were 
cargo ships, to a total tonnage of 60 
million—three times the British mer- 
chant fleet which led the world in 
1939!” 

Chase shows that civilian needs 
likewise were taken care of. “Now 
comes one of the most extraordinary 
miracles of all. So furious was our 
rate of work that we produced both 
guns and butter—to use the familia 
symbols of a war economy... . Ameri- 
ca proceeded to turn out guns to the 
misty totals just recited, yet in 1944 
its food output was great enough to 
keep its armies and allies well sup- 
plied, and to give every citizen, on the 
average, 7 per cent more food than in 
the 1935-1939 period!” 

Looking at both sides of our war 
production, Stuart Chase’s report says, 
“If somebody had stood by with a 
giant pair of scales, he might have 
found that America produced as much 

. in civilian goods as before the 
war, plus as much again in war goods 
mass fabricated ships, tanks and 
planes. Gross national product rose 
from $97 billion in 1940 to $199 billion 
in 1944. Prices also rose. Perhaps the 
total tonnage was not doubled, but 
certainly the increase was massive 
and utterly unprecedented.” 

Chase indicates that in order to 
achieve such huge production we had 
to work longer hours and bring in a 
lot of persons who were not working 
when the war began and who may 
not continue working in peacetime. 
“The average work week in manufac- 
turing rose from 37 hours to 45 hours. 

.. The ratio of women in the work- 
ing population climbed from 25 to 35 
per cent.” 


Everybody Worked 


Chase estimates that in the armed 
services and civilian employment to- 
gether we brought in about “20 mil- 
lion new fighters and workers.” These 
included millions direct from schools 
who had had no previous full-time 
job, migratory farm laborers, WPA 
workers both men and women and 
the unemployed generally. 

In one way or another we used al- 
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most all of our available man power 
and woman power. Looking at the 
significance of this, Chase says, “Al- 
though the point has not been stressed, 
this recruiting job of the fit, the near 
fit, and the 10 per cent fit, destroys 
in one vast controlled experiment the 
notion that people who are not work- 
ing are the kind of people who will 
not work. The ‘bums and loafers’ of 
1940 turned into the foxhole heroes, 
the flying fools, the dauntless naval 
crews, of 1944. The ‘scum of the 
earth’ from the Dust Bowl built B- 
29’s from San Diego to Seattle.” 

After giving many figures on war- 
time production, Stuart Chase in For 
This We Fought sets forth his conclu- 
sions. “The story is endless. It can 
never be told in full, nor will the scars 
that went with it ever be fully erased 
from our planet... . 


Not Ruin; But Achievement 


“The figures recited are not the rec- 
ord of economic ruin but of achieve- 
ment. They show that prosperity fol- 
lows activity. Imagine, if you can, 
what the achievement might have 
been had the goal been life rather than 
death; building new cities for the 
power age, rather than smashing ex- 
isting cities to rubble! The conclusion 
here is not that chronic warfare is the 
cure for chronic depression, but a 
more hopeful one. People must have 
a goal to stir them to activity; some- 
thing big to do, to make sacrifices for. 
Then their latent powers really come 
out. 

“The figures prove that high wages 
and high profits go together. Today, 
in 1946, in a wave of strikes, managers 
are striving to keep profits up by 
keeping wages down; labor leaders 
are striving to keep wages up by 
keeping profits down. Both sides are 
engaged in a hopeless task. In the 
power age, wages and profits tend to 
be functions of each other; they both 
go up—as in the war; or they both go 
down—as in the depression.”—Re- 
lease of the Twentieth Century Fund. 





It’s a good plan 
to build for your future happiness 
with the help of your credit union’s 
handy, friendly thrift and loan pro- 
gram. See your credit union treas- 
urer today. 


(Mats available; see page 10) 


100 Percent Savers 


BorpeEN Mitts Emp.toyes Federal 
Credit Union at Kingsport has 817 
members and 817 of them are signed 
up for regular savings by payroll 
deduction! That is the first time this 
reporter had heard of a 100 percent 
score on that item. 

There are about 1,000 employes at 
Borden Mills. More than 80 percent 
of them belong to the credit union, 
which was organized in 1940 by Hassel 
Hood, former league managing direc- 
tor, and R. E. Wilcox of the Federal 
Credit Union Section. This credit 
union has been a most faithful league 
member ever since it was organized. 
Ray Witt was the first president and 
is still president. He is also president 
of the Kingsport Credit Union Chap- 
ter. Kent Dykes, the faithful treas- 
urer, is so quiet and modest that it is - 
hard to get him to tell of the remark- 
able accomplishments of his credit 
union. 

Sound Operation 

Total assets of the Borden Mills 
FCU have just crossed the hundred 
thousand dollar mark. The loan bal- 
ance is around $36,000. The credit 
union has a $5,000 ceiling on savings 
at present, but the board of directors 
has continuously moved it upwards 
before the ceiling ever stopped any- 
body from saving regularly. The 
credit committee often takes advan- 
tage of the new $300 unsecured loan 
limit. There is no limit on secured 
loans except those required by the 
law: Twenty-four months and 10 per- 
cent of assets. Present outstanding 
loans include one of $1,500 and some 
others of $1,000 or more. During the 
war the credit union sold $366,704 
worth of war bonds and now it offers 
both selling and cashing service on 
savings bonds. 

This credit union has made 5,176 
loans since organization amounting 
to $267,883. It has charged off only 
$387.05 against its $1,188.36 reserve 
for bad loans. 

Every director and committee mem- 
ber of this credit union receives his 
individual subscription to BRIDGE 
Magazine—a gift from the credit 
union. Perhaps this accounts for much 
of the lively sound growth of this 
credit union. This credit union also 
has an education committee. J. H. 
Sloan is chairman—and that no doubt 
accounts for more lively growth. 

The credit union is now considering 
eliminating the time-consuming use of 
passbooks and the substitution of 
statements of accounts in accordance 
with the CUNA-sponsored amend- 
ment to the Federal credit union 
law last summer.—TENNESSEE CREDIT 
Union LEaGuE BULLETIN. 


BRIDGE 
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“This one machine completes | 


“You'll never know what a difference it makes until 
you, too, concentrate all transactions of your Credit 
Union at your National Window Posting Machine and 
its Teller-Operator! 

“We've had our National Window Posting Machine 
nearly a year, now, and we’re more than pleased! It 
handles the complete records for our Credit Union, and 
makes a detailed analysis of the day’s business imme- 
diately available for inspection. It cuts out all unneces- 
sary labor; printing the ledger card, member’s receipt 
folder, and detailed journal sheet, all at the same time. 
Each printing is an original — no carbon is used. It 
insures protection for our vital figures. It eliminates all 
back-office posting. It provides an accurate system of 
proof. It ends all figure errors. At the same time, you'll 
serve your members more quickly—while giving them 
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far more legible records of their transactions.” 
Your own local National representative can give you 
the complete story—what this National Window Post- 
ing Machine has done for Credit Unions from coast to 
coast. He’s listed in your phone book — there are 
offices in all principal cities. Or, write directly to The 
National Cash Register Company, Dayton 9, Ohio. 





THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY 








Old and Happy 


PLANNING TO RETIRE at 65? You'll 
probably feel better, be happier and 
live longer if you continue some kind 
of work long after you are eligible for 
retirement. So say George Lawton 
and Maxwell S. Stewart, authors of 
Wuen You Grow OL .per, new Public 
Affairs Pamphlet published by the 
Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 22 
East 38th Street, New York City. 

“Many men and women, successful 
in business, the arts, or the profes- 
sions, look forward to their fifties as a 
time when they flee for asylum to 
their ‘farm,’ their ten-acre estate. 
There they read, do a little gardening, 
mingle with the natives, and imagine 
they have learned the lesson of grow- 
ing old gracefully!” 

Actually, according to the pamphlet, 
this is “How To Grow Old Disgrace- 
fully.” 


Prescribe Purposeful Activity 

While work should be cut down 
gradually, people need purposeful ac- 
tivity as long as they live for their 
physical and mental health, say the 
authors. 

“Many older persons seem to be 
convinced that the problem of old age 
is chiefly a money problem. For those 
who are unable to work, or unable to 
find jobs, financial security may seem 
all-important. But it is not as im- 
portant as it seems.” ’ 

Because a pension does not and 
cannot guarantee a person social and 
recreational activities, the pamphlet 
stresses the importance of avocations, 
hobbies, and off the job activities. 

Despite the housing shortage, old- 
sters are advised against living with a 
son or daughter and their family. 
Chances for this arrangement being 
mutually satisfactory in the typical 
American household are about one in 
a hundred. 

Calling for a farsighted program of 
social legislation to develop adequate 
institutional facilities for older per- 
sons, the authors point to the serious 
shortages in old-age homes and nurs- 
ing homes. Most of these homes now 
are not adapted to real needs of older 
people. 

As “none of us is getting any young- 
er” and the proportion of older per- 
sons in the population is growing 
spectacularly, pointers for young and 
middle-aged adults in preparing for 
years to come are offered: 

1. Keep in trim. Play is essential 
to health. Find the recreation that’s 
best for you. 

2. That tired feeling? 
an active daily program. 

3. Learn to live on less. With or 
without a pension you will probably 


Best cure: 
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have to learn to live on considerably 
less income. 

4. Cut down work gradually. Every- 
one needs to “work” as long as he 
lives but include more time for play, 
rest, hobbies, and off the job activities. 


Tain’t No Use 


“I NEVER MISS a single story. They are 
the best things of the kind I have ever 
come across, says one reader (of the 
New Dominion Series of stories about 
community improvement projects). 
“But I can’t understand why you have 
never told the story of...” 

Then there will follow reference to 
a hospital planned and financed by a 
foundation not stinting any part for 
lack of funds; or a library built and 
equipped by a public-spirited citizen 
for people who have no reading habit 
or concern with books; or a commu- 
nity center so well planned by some 
benefactor of mankind as to be a 
model, but so carefully protected by 
the city fathers as to defeat entirely 
the purpose it should serve; or a.model 
housing program provided by an em- 
ployer who, by meeting even the un- 
conscious needs of his employees, has 
made them perhaps more comfortable 
temporarily but less able to cope with 
the problems of living when they leave 


his beneficient care. 


We have not told such stories be- 
cause we agree with the rustic philos- 
opher who assured his friends: “Tain’t 
no use telling what you done when 
you ain't done it any more than it is 
telling whar you been when you ain’t 
been thar.”—Osservep But Nor ReE- 
PORTED, one of the New Dominion 
Series published by the Extension Di- 
vision, University of Virginia, Char- 
lottesville, Virginia. 


Thrifty Tips 
PurcHaAsInG Meat First Costiy 
PRACTICE 


The housewife’s habit of buying her 
meat first and then spending what 
money she has left on vegetables, eggs, 
milk and other essentials is wrong 
from both a nutritional and economical 
standpoint, according to Miss Lillian 
Anderson, director of the nutrition 
bureau of New York’s Community 
Service Society. In her opinion, the 
only sensible way to meet the high 
cost of meat today is to purchase the 
other necessary foods first, and then 
select meat or meat substitutes. Some 
families seem to think that they are 
underfed if they don’t have meat once 
a day, but dried beans, fish, peanut 
butter, and similar foods also supply a 
suitable amount of protein. Prejudices 
against other thrifty foods like stewing 
meats and margarine also work a 


hardship on the family budget. Miss 
Anderson reveals that the 58-cent in- 
crease in the cost of a simple dinner 
for a low-income family of four people 
between 1941 and today is mostly due 
to increases in the prices of three food 
items—meat, butter and fluid milk— 
which account for 31 cents of the 58. 


More ViTaAMiIn A: LONGER LIFE SPAN 


Improved health and a longer life 
would result if both adults and ghil- 
dren double their daily consumption of 
vitamin A, in the opinion of Dr. Henry 
C. Sherman, Mitchell Professor Emer- 
itus of Chemistry at Columbia Uni- 
versity. His experiments with white 


‘rats, although not complete as yet, 


reveal that a normal diet plus extra 
vitamin A lengthens the life span and 
extends the “prime of life.” The 
present daily allowances of 5,000 in- 
ternational units of vitamin A for 
normal adults and 1,500 to 6,000 for 
children (depending on their age) 
should, according to Dr. Sherman, be 
doubled through eating foods rich in 
vitamin A—such as escarole, kale, 
liver, apricots, sweet potatoes and car- 
rots—and not through concentrates, 
which should be taken only under a 
physician’s supervision. Vitamin A 
aids in the growth of bones, helps 
maintain the normal function of the 
enamel-forming organs of the teeth, 
keeps epithelial tissue (skin, mucous 
membranes, etc.) healthy and makes 
the adjustment of vision from light to 
darkness easier. 


Look Forward 


to the Future Generations 


“WITH THE HOPE of the world resting 
on the coming generation, the problem 
of caring for the children is interna- 
tional in scope and its solution must 
be found on an international basis. 
All these plans and projects for the 
operation of the Internation Chil- 
dren’s Emergency Fund will be mere 
empty gestures unless the Fund is 
provided with the resources it will 
need for its operations. The General 
Assembly established no fixed stand- 
ard for contributions. Instead, it 
closed the Resolution creating the 
Fund by calling upon Governments, 
voluntary agencies and private indi- . 
viduals to give to the Fund their gen- 
erous support. The provision of nec- 
essary resources, pursuant to this ap- 
peal made with the full voice and au- 
thority of the United Nations, is a 
matter of the utmost urgency if the 
lives and future of the rising genera- 
tion are to be safe-guarded.”—Trygve 
Lie, secretary-general of the United 
Nations, in an appeal to all Member 
Nations on January 23, 1947. 

















Ne Mere Worries... 








Alliance C. 3. & 2. Employees Federal Credit Union 
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BURLINGTON DEPOT Alliance, Nebraska 


Auguet ‘8, 1947 


This oredit union has been providing ite members with 
automobile insurance through the Employers Mutual 
since July 1945. 

The credit union has found the program particularly 
valuable from the standpoint of adequate insurance 
coverage on ite collateral security. We have no more 
worries about cancelations or failure to renew, as all 
transactions with the Insurance Company are handled 
through this office. 

The membership appreciate the savings and convenience 
of the program, as well as the broad coverage afforded 
by the standard policy. Without solicitation the 
program is expanding as more and more of our members 
find out about the automobile insurance savings 


available to them through their credit union. 





For further information write Cuna or. 


our Credit Union Insurance Department. 

















Employers Mutual Liability Insurance Company of Wisconsin 


Home Office: Wausau, Wisconsin 


Credit Union Insurance Department: Appleton, Wisconsin 
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So Much for So Many 


(Continued from page 5) 


treasurer of the credit union until his 
death a month ago, and to the other 
officers and members for their fore- 
sight and ability. He then touched a 
match to the mortgage for the bank 
building, corner of Thames and Green 
Streets, purchased in 1937, which 
burned on a silver platter. ... 

“Roy F. Bergengren, managing 
director emeritus of the Credit Union 
National Association, of Madison, Wis- 
consin, and organizer of the Credit 
Union National Extension Bureau, 
who attended the meeting at which the 
People’s Credit Union was founded, 
was the principal speaker. 

“Declaring that there are two meas- 
uring sticks by which all endeavor 
may be evaluated, material and 
human, he said that the credit union 
had been successful by the first and 
must continue to promote the sec- 
ond.... 

“Donald E. Spears, vice president, 
acted as Master of Ceremonies intro- 
ducing Mayor Edward G. Gladding, 
and Cornelius C. Moore, who spoke 
briefly. Others introduced were 
Henry C. Wilkinson, chairman of the 
Representative Council; Alderman 
John J. Dannin; M. Joseph Cummings, 
state comptroller; Alexander Chimi- 
liewski, state bank commissione:; 
John Keenan, state bank examiner; 
and Franklin D. Reed, president of 
the Rhode Island State Credit Union 
League. 

“Mr. Moore, legal counsel for the 
credit union since its inception, de- 
scribed the seven original members 
as “pioneers” from whose early 
achievements a record of service has 
been built that is unsurpassed in the 
city’s history. Mr. Slaven’s great aim 
in life was to serve, he said, and 
nothing daunted that purpose. 

“Mayor Gladding brought to the 
meeting the greetings of the city. The 
greatest of the many services made 
available to its members by the credit 
union, he declared was its work in 
granting mortgages for the erection 
and purchase of homes. Newport, he 
said, was among the first cities in the 
nation to pioneer a people’s credit 
union. 

“Thomas Moriarty, only one of the 
seven men who started the credit 
union 25 years ago at the meeting, 
was introduced from the floor. 

“Several dances were presented by 
the pupils of Miss Dorothy Gladding, 
and the Swanhurst Troubadors pre- 
sented vocal selections. 

“A dance was held in the gym- 
nasium with Frank Simmons orchestra 
furnishing the music. Refreshments 
were catered by Robert Ardito.” 
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THE credit union gift 
Cuna calendar banks make fine 
Christmas gifts. $1.95 each, less 20 
percent to league members. 

Order from your league or 


Cuna Supply Cooperative 
Madison 1, Wisconsin 
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Strike Service 


THE FOLLOWING REPORT from Curtis 
Bundy, treasurer of the Telephone 
Employees’ Credit Union, Wichita, 
Kansas is an example of the fine serv- 
ice rendered by credit unions during 
the recent telephone strike. Notice 
that there was practically no decrease 
in share balance total and that all of 
the credit union’s available cash, plus 
almost $11,000 in borrowed funds, was 
absorbed by calls for loans. 

On April 1, 1947, our 9 year old 
Telephone Employees Credit Union 
was coasting along under its own 
momentum in a very normal manner. 
Our loan balance was showing a slow 
but consistent increase from the low 
point of November 1946, when the bal- 
ance was about $25,000. Shares, which 
hit their peak of about $84,000 in Oc- 
tober 1946, had declined to about 
$53,000 and were just beginning to 
show a small gain. 

Then on April 7, 1947, the picture 
changed abruptly. 

As you know, on the morning of that 
day a nation-wide strike of telephone 
employees began. By the end of April 
the credit union was operating on an 
emergency basis, with extra em- 
ployees, to care for the loan demand 
created by the absence of paychecks. 
The strike lasted until May 17, 1947 
and the following figures will give 


some indication of the business 
handled during that period: 
March3l1, May 31. 
1947 1947 

I i ts wad $42,119.88 $67,226.61 
a oa ak 58,341.32 58,193.82 
RE 13,890.61 110.00 
Notes Payable .. 10,800.00 
No. of members 451 560 


No. of loans made during period. . .304 









We are glad to report that all ap- 
proved loan applications and share 
withdrawals, as of May 31, were paid 
without delay, although the struggle to 
keep some cash in the bank was ter- 
rific. Now that the emergency is ove:, 
we may be forced to delay payment of 
some applications until all back salary 
deduction remittances are received 
from the Telephone Company. 

We feel that at least two things have 
been accomplished during this period; 
(1) the members were able to get 
money at.a very low cost when they 
needed it, (2) a lot of the new mem- 
bers will find they have a savings plan 
established when their loans pay out 
that they wouldn’t have had otherwise. 


What, Oh What, To Do 


In October 

@ Plan the Christmas publicity pro- 
gram. Prepare local bulletin. Order 
posters and payroll inserts. 

@ Appoint the Annual Meeting Com- 
mittee’to prepare plans to be presented 
to the November Board of Directors 
meeting. 


@ Send a letter to all new employees 
to welcome them as associates, to ex- 
plain the credit union plan and to 
invite them to join with fellow em- 
ployees for mutual thrift and loan ad- 
vantages. 


@ Check delinquent loans. Seek to 
improve the standing of delinquent 
borrowers and the credit union by 
alert action with friendly consideration 
of the members’ special problems. 


Five Kinds of Seeing 
THERE IS BEAUTY in our daily world of 
which most of us are unaware because 
we have not learned how to see. The 
true vagabond is one who wanders 
about searching for beauty and good- 
ness and who then passes on news of 
his discoveries to others. Those are 
most fortunate who have developed a 
five-layer capacity to see, as Bonaro 
W. Overstreet tells us in her unusually 
fine book, Freedom’s People (Har- 
pers). 

“At this moment, for example,” says 
Mrs. Overstreet, “I look up at a bowl 
of zinnias on the table. What is the 
type of my seeing? 

“Practical? I might have just 
remembered that the flowers need 
fresh water, and have looked to see 
whether they are withering. 

“Appreciative? I might be simply 
enjoying an interval of beauty. 

“Question-asking? I might wonder: 
To what family do zinnias belong? I 
must look that up. 

“Creative? Disturbed by ¢he in- 
congruity between the sturdy sharp- 
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colored zinnias and the delicate glass 
bowl that holds them, I might be 
thinking, ‘Surely I can do better than 
that. If I can find that brown pottery 
jar that the maple butter came in... .’ 

“Reminiscent? Looking at those 
zinnias, I might not be seeing them at 
all; but rather, in my mind’s eye, a 
whole summer garden of them that I 
once had—a tumult of color against 
young hemlocks... . .” 

Here are five kinds of seeing—each 
necessary to the texture of human life. 

What you see and what you think 
about what you see is what creates for 
you your heaven or your hell.—TuHe 
Curtis Courier. 


How Others Do It 


FROM TIME TO TIME, as material is 
available, we report in these columns 
credit union operating procedures and 
ideas now being used, which seem to 
us to be of general interest and assist- 
ance. We would like to report that 
labor, or time, or nerve-easing idea 
you have developed. Don’t hesitate 
to send it in to Editor, Bripce, Credit 
Union National Association, Madison 
1, Wis. 


That Important Other Half 
By Maupe M. Trecaskts, Office Secre- 
tary, New Jersey Credit Union League. 


I recently had an opportunity to ob- 
serve the conduct of affairs in one of 
the very large and successful credit 
unions in New Jersey, and was im- 
pressed with the thorough efficiency 
of this credit union office. In addition 
to this, however, there is in this office 
an atmosphere of particular friendli- 
ness and helpfulness, a_ practical, 
cheerful approach which I believe is 
one of the secrets of its success and 


which is especially helpful in the mat- 
ter of loans. 

I heard there a story of a teacher 
within the field of membership (no 
names were mentioned) who needed 
to borrow money. This young woman 
had never before been in a position 
where borrowing was necessary and 
she had a perfectly natural dislike of 
making her needs known. Three times 
she went as far as the door of this 
credit union office and each time re- 
turned home without going inside. 
When she was finally forced by her 
need to see the treasurer, of this credit 
union, she found a cheery, helpful ap- 
proach to her problem and the assur- 
ance that the transaction would be 
held in strictest confidence and finally 
left with real gratitude and happiness, 
having made the necessary loan. She 
has long since paid off that loan, but 
should she need another there is no 
question as to where she would apply 
for the needed money. 

The treasurer of this credit union 
also stated that some borrowers dis- 
like to have any one with whom they 
are personally acquainted know that 
they are borrowing money and in 
order to avoid this the names of the 
five members of the credit committee 
are mentioned, and among them three 
can usually be found with whom the 
borrower is not personally acquainted 
and these three pass on the loan. 


Another thing which was especially 
noticeable in this office was that when 
a borrower brought his troubles to 
the credit union some real help was 
always forthcoming. A way was found 
to make it as easy as possible for him 
to repay; the payments were adapted 
to his circumstances and the whole 
transaction was accomplished in a 
spirit of friendliness and helpfulness. 








SUCCESS STORY 


Write your success story in your 
Credit Union passbook. 

1. Add to your Credit Union 
share account first thing every 
pay day. 

2. When you find it wise to 
borrow, borrow from your Credit 
Union. Credit Union loans are 
obtained quickly and confiden- 
tially—cost less. 


Your Credit Union is here to 
serve you. 
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Front 


October, 1947 


Actual size 214 by 312 inches 


It was a reminder that wHaT is done 
to help is after all only half of the an- 
swer; the other half is How it is done. 
—New Jersey Crepir UNION News. 


Why Credit Unions? 


“A NOT-SO-WISE EMPLOYEE of the 
Oklahoma Employment Security 
Commission recently signed a note 
for $210 to a local finance company 
but received in cash only $198. That 
was an initial cost of $12 for an in- 
vestigation fee. In my possession is 
a receipt for a monthly payment on 
this loan, showing a total payment of 
$16.60, with $3.47 paid as interest; $4 
as service charge; and $9.13 paid on 
principal. This makes a charge of 
$7.41 for just this one month. Figure, 
if you can, how much this loan will 
ultimately cost before it is paid off. 

“If this person had borrowed from 
the ESEO, he would have signed a 
note for $198 and would have received 
$198—an initial savings of $12 as 
there are no investigation charges, or 
service charges, or whatever name 
you want to call them in connection 
with an ESEO loan. The interest 
charged by the ESEO for the first 
month would have been only $1.98— 
another savings of $5.49—and there 
would have been a similar saving each 
month, as the only charge ever made 
in connection with an ESEO loan is 
ordinary interest on the unpaid bal- 
ance of the loan.”"—ESEO Reminder, 
E.S.E.O. Federal Credit Union, Okla- 
homa City, Oklahoma. 


@ Continue at all times to encourage 
members to save regularly. Stress at 
this time the advantages of saving for 
Christmas expenses. 


4 Space above calendar for your imprint 


1948 Pocket Calendar 


Advertises your credit union all year 


$1.25 per hundred net 


Flashes your message—strongly—frequently. 


IF you wish your imprint—about four lines of 
type above calendar—add to above charge fol- 
lowing amounts, all net: For 250, $2.25. For 
500, $2.75. For 1,000, $3.25. For 2,000, $4.95. 
For 3,000, $5.65. For 5,000, $9.35. 


From your league if it handles supplies or 


Cuna Supply Cooperative 


Madison 1, Wisconsin 
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MY FAMILY IS SECURED 
WITH LIFE INSURANCE 


My Credit Union makes it possible for me 
to have the most protection for the lowest 


cost, 





The service and experience of your home office is at your 
disposal. See your Credit Union Treasurer for particulars 
... or write CUNA Mutual. It is your Company... USE IT! 














MY SAVINGS ARE MATCHED 
WITH LIFE SAVINGS INSURANCE 


My Credit Union provides the insurance to 


match my dollars saved . . . I can’t lose. 





MY LOAN IS INSURED WITH 
MY CREDIT UNION 


My debts can never be a burden to my sur- 
vivors. My Credit Union has made sure of 


that. 


I'M SITTING ON TOP OF THE WORLD... 


I'M A CREDIT UNION MEMBER 


Sure, I know my Credit Union can’t “DO EVERYTHING” . . . but I do know 
I can lead a more complete life, free from financial and family security worries 
. and my Credit Union certainly goes all-out to relieve me of those. Yes sir, 


we are a Credit-Union-Happy Family. 








Home Office Canadian Office 
P. O. Box 391 P. O. Box 65 
Madison 1, Wis. Hamilton Ontario 

















